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THE GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS AT THE 
ART MUSEUM 

BY JEAN NUTTING OLIVER 



THE conservatism of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts has long been an 
accepted fact among Bostonians. It is a 
matter of honest local pride that its classic 
walls enclose an unrivalled collection of 
the art of yesterday. Yet, with the 
phenomenal growth, in recent years, of a 
new and individual school of local artists 
all practicing an art as distinctly vital as 
it is distinctly modern, has come the 
question: "What recognition, what en- 
couragement is the Museum extending to 
the art of today, more especially the art of 
its own city?" 

Despite its rather austere traditions, the 
Art Museum has recently come forward, 
so to speak, and answered the question 
handsomely. It invited the organization 
of fifty local painters, sculptors and 
miniaturists known as the "Guild of 
Boston Artists" to give an exhibition of 
members' work within its hallowed walls. 



which invitation was gladly accepted. The 
exhibition was opened with a private view 
in the spacious new Evans Memorial wing 
of the building and continued practically 
throughout the month of March. 

The Guild of Boston Artists is a youthful 
society — three years old, at the most — but 
on its roster are found the names of most, 
though not all, of the best equipped artists 
in the city. Its recent showing at the Art 
Museum was significant in that most of 
the exhibits had already been seen and 
medalled at San Francisco. 

Two galleries at the end of the east 
corridor were given over to the 100 examples 
of painting, sculpture and miniatures so 
placed as to make a dignified and handsome 
effect. The lofty and beautifully lighted 
galleries, with walls of blue-and-green- 
toned brocade, had but a single line of 
canvases, the sculpture at formal intervals 
serving as accents of interest and the whole 




J. J. ALBRIGHT AND DAUGHTERS 



E. C. TAR BELL 



appearance equal in distinction_-(if jiot_in 
number) to that of any of the important 
shows at the Pennsylvania Academy or, the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

The predominance of portraits and figure 
subjects among the paintings showed an 
interesting phase of modern art. Only a 
generation or two ago the leading artists 



were preoccupied with landscapes. Per- 
haps the finest example among the portraits 
was Edmund C. Tarbell's recently finished 
portrait group of Mr. J. J. Albright of 
Buffalo, and his two little daughters — a 
work of exceptional interest and importance. 
In this picture Mr. Albright is seen in his 
library, seated with an arm around each 
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little girl, the grouping of the figures form- 
ing a pyramidal mass against the dark 
background of books. The children espe- 
cially are most charmingly portrayed and 
the unconscious grace of youth is expressed 
with rare feeling for beauty. In fine con- 
trast is the mature, virile and strongly 



contribution, "The Silver Waist" was a 
thoroughly competent study, in his best 
manner, of a young woman attired in 
silvery gray. On each side of Mr. Tar- 
bell's fine portrait group was hung an ably 
handled and exceptionally well character- 
ized head, the work of Richard Merryman. 
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characterized head of the father. In short, 
from every point of view, such as technical 
achievement, artistic selection, charm and 
psychological insight, . this canvas is the 
work of a master. 

Other important works in portraiture were 
Charles Hopkinson's presentment of Judge 
William L. Putnam, lent by the United 
States Court, and the same artist's portrait 
of Elizabeth C. Putnam. Joseph DeCamp's 



Philip L. Hale was well represented by a 
portrait study of a young woman; and by a 
decorative figure study of a young woman 
standing by a mantelpiece, subtilely appeal- 
ing in design and in color, " Roses" its title. 
One of the most attractive pictures seen 
in the exhibition was Lilla Cabot Perry's 
"Fairy Tales," a delightfully intimate 
presentation of a fair young mother reading 
to an intent child. Miss Rosamond Smith, 




in' her work, "Heirlooms," also struck the 
note of personal interest, as did also Miss 
Mary Hazleton in her figure study of a 
young graceful girl seated on the floor 
idling with a flower. 

In a study called "The Coquette," Albert 
Felix Schmitt well interpreted a type, as 
did Miss Gretchen Rogers in her portrait 
called "The Fur Hat," and G. Troccoli in 
his portrait study. 



BEL A L. PRATT 



Among the most talented of the recently 
emerged from the Art Museum chrysalis 
stage is Gertrude Fiske, who brings to her 
work an unusual gift for spontaneous ex- 
pression. She had in the exhibition a can- 
vas entitled "Shadows," showing marked 
originality and facile execution. 

A nude by W. M. Paxton, a work of much 
charm and refinement, was of rarely beauti- 
ful tonality throughout. In line, mass and 
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general color scheme it left nothing to be 
desired, and is, possibly, the best picture this 
remarkably able painter has yet produced. 
H. D. Murphy's two works, a landscape 
and a marine, made decorative spots of 
harmonious color on the walls and lent 
charm through their poetic interpretation 
of the beauty of nature. 



Another example of similar interpreta- 
tion was Charles H. Woodbury's marine 
"The Narrow Cove," a brilliant picture 
of sunlit water forcing its way joyously, yet 
with tremendous force, between rocky 
ledges; rich in color and vibrating with 
atmosphere and movement. 

Two snow pictures, by George Noyes, 
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sincerely painted added interest to the col- 
lection. 

Arthur Goodwin also increased the in- 
terest and scope of the exhibition by his 
two works, one of which was a study of a 
snow encumbered, busy city street. 

Two portraits by Adelaide C. Chase were 
well seen on the end wall, both marked by 
rare insight in character and skillful 
execution. 

I. M. Gaugengigl's portrait of Mrs. Gaston 
was an exceptionally dignified and complete 
presentation. 

Lillian W. Hale's "The Fortune Teller," 
a figure study of suave line and delightful 
color was also notable. 

Frank W. Benson's one contribution was 
an able portrait study of a pretty little girl 
seated amid sumptuous surroundings of 
many rich colors. 

A work of popular appeal was Marie 
Danforth Page's "A Poor Little Baby," a 
subject of honest and touching reality. 

Wilbur Dean Hamilton's portrait of 
Judge McKenna was a strong, accurate 
characterization, while other works of much 
interest and technical skill were Frederick 
Bosley's sculpturesque figure studies, Alice 
Schier's skillfully presented "Giovanna," 
Louis Kronberg's Degas-like ballet sub- 
jects and W. J. Kaula's "Clouds from the 
West." 



Still another man who paints "straight 
from the shoulder" is Philip Little, and his 
two canvases were both characteristic; the 
latest production," Traffic," a study of a 
railway terminal, was vivid and picturesque. 

J. J. Enneking was represented by 
"November Twilight," Theodore Wendell 
by a good landscape, and W. W. Churchill 
by a competently painted genre, "The 
Model," E. L. Major by "The Question," 
Leslie Thompson by "The White Hat," 
and Howard Smith by a portrait, all note- 
worthy. Dwight Blaney, Margaret F. 
Tyng, and others were well represented. 

In the department of sculpture much 
strong work was shown, among which may 
be mentioned Cyrus Dallin's heroic figure 
group, "Alma Mater," designed for the 
Mary Institute, several nude figures by Bela 
Pratt, and a fountain design by Anna Cole- 
man Ladd. Other examples of sculpture 
(for which lack of space prevents further 
description) were by F. A. Allen, Lucy 
Richard, Bascha Paeff, J. Paramino, and 
Richard Recchia. 

The miniatures proved a particularly 
attractive portion of the exhibition, and 
some delightful and intimate examples were 
contributed by Miss Laura Hills. In this 
field Miss Evelyn Purdie, Sally Cross, 
Bertha Coolidge, Margaret Hawley, and 
Jean Nutting Oliver were also represented. 
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BY BIRGE HARRISON 



THE apologists of war assure us that 
such titanic cataclysms as the present 
European struggle, involving the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of men and the 
ruthless destruction of a large part of the 
stored-up art treasures of the ages are not 
only inevitable but that they are from time 
to time a biological necessity — that they 
do not indicate a disease, but a purification, 
that without them the human race would 
soon grow weak and effeminate, and that 
they simply represent the working out of 
the great Darwinian law of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest as 
applied to humanity. Of course if the 
question is viewed in the larger sense — if 
we accept nations rather than individuals 



as the unit of comparison — this somewhat 
cold and scientific view must be accepted 
as the correct one, for there can be no 
question that the nation or nations which 
are the strongest, the most efficient, the 
best prepared for the struggle and therefore 
the most fitted to survive will win out in 
the end; but it is nevertheless difficult for 
the lay mind to understand how the human 
race as a whole is to gain by the killing off 
of a large proportion of its youngest and 
strongest men and the destruction of the 
finest part of its heritage of art. 

Of course it is as yet too early to form 
any adequate, definite or approximately 
final opinion in regard to the ultimate effect 
of the present struggle upon the art of the 



